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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in 
London, by adjournments from the 20th of 
the Fifth month to the 29th of the same in- 
clusive, 1874, to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and elsewhere. 


Dear Friends,—In again addressing you, 
we would offer the tribute of thanksgiving to 
the Father of mercies, who has been pleased 
to comfort us together in the renewed sense 
of His faithfulness and love in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

The removal from amongst us of many with 
whom we have been wont to meet, has im- 
pressively reminded us how swift is that 
stream which is carrying us onwards to eter 
nity. Let all be stirred up to diligence. 

“The night cometh when no man can work.” 
We think with deep solicitude of those who 
are ‘‘at ease in Zion,” slumbering away their 
canal in forgetfulness of all that ‘they owe to 
their Creator and Redeemer. Let these be 
entreated to delay no longer. Tarry not, we 
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beseech you, until the door be shut ; but turn 
unto Him who is now waiting “ that He may 
be gracious,” and that He may fold you in 
the arms of His love forever. 

A living Church must ever be a witnessing 
Church, and its testimony a testimony to 
“ Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” the risen 
and glorified Redeemer ‘‘ He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” 
His sufferings and death are a wondrous 
manifestation both of the mercy and of the 
holiness of God ; ‘‘ to declare His righteons- 
ness, that He might be just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus.” And He 
who died for us ever liveth, our Mediator and 
Advocate in the presence of God. He is the 
High Priest and King, the Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls. “ It pleased the Father that 
in Him should all fulness dwell.” Can we 
enough meditate upon these things, humbly 
seeking, as disciples of Jesus, to learn of Him, 
and to be taught by Him the lessons of His 
truth and love. 

The prophet who pointed to Jesus as “the 
Lamb of God,” declared also, “ He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire”’ All who would be Christians must 
come under this baptism. Convincing of sin, 
and testifying of Jesus, the Holy Spirit leads 
to repentance towards God; and as the heart 
turns in faith unto Him whose blood “ cleans- 
eth from all sin,” that change is experienced 
which is conversion indeed—a passing ‘‘ from 
death unto life.’ The process may be grad- 
ual; and even after the change has taken 
place much remains to be learned. The child 
does not, at once, become the strong man. 
There is a progression in the Christian life 
to which the words are applicable, “ first the 
blade, then the ear ; after that, the full corn 
in the ear.’ But great is the peace shed 
abroad in the heart of even the young disci- 
ple, in the cay of his espousals, as he is taught 
of the Spirit to understand, in some measure, 
the language, we “joy in God through our 
LorJ Jesus Christ by whom we have now re- 
ceived the atonement.” 
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praising Him, heart answering to heart,— 


Beloved Friends, ye who have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious, “behold what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God.” For 
this, Christ both died and rose again; for 
this, the Holy Spirit is given; that we may 
know this love and abide in it forever. The 
Lord’s children have “ not received the spirit 
of bondage again to fear;” they receive “the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby” they “cry, 
Abba, Father!” To them the promise is 
given, “‘I will dwell in them and walk in 
them, saith the Lord.” The Spirit of God is 
with them in His abiding presence; and for 
this gracious purpose, that “the very God of 
peace may sanctify them wholly.” We re- 
joice in believing that many of our dear 
Friends increasingly long to partake of this 
blessed experience. May we be a willing peo- 
ple in the day of the Lord’s power, yielding 
up all to the transforming and purifying in- 
fluence of His grace. All should be given up, 
to be “holiness unto the Lord.” And shall 
they who have searched the good land bring 
an evil report of it to the discouragement of 
others? True it is, there are enemies to be 
vanquished : self is to be denied ; the world 
must be crucified unto us; the daily cross 
must be borne. But none of these things 
should move the disciple of Jesus. He well 


knows that without the conflict there can be 
no victory, and that without the victory there 


is no crown. Constant in his allegiance to 
his Lord, and made strong in the power of 
that faith which overcometh the world, he is 
experimentally taught that the kingdom of 
God is “ righteousness, and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 

We would, with affectionate tenderness, re- 
mind our dear Friends that it is not alone in 
public utterances, or in efforts for the good of 
others, that a life of holiness may be mani- 
fested. In the duties of domestic life, in the 
intercourse of the family circle, in our busi- 
ness, in all our conduct and conversation, we 
are called upon to testify that we are not our 
own, and to realize the fulfilment of the 
Saviour’s words, “ They are not of the world, 
even as I am not of the world.” 

How intimate is the connection of prayer, 
both with the earliest beginnings of the 
Christian life, and with its growth and con- 
tinuance to the very end. Prayer is the 
atmosphere which the Christian breathes. 
His sense of continued dependence leads to 
continued petitioning for the needful supply ; 
and in receiving, he still longs and asks for 
more. And ought a life of prayer to be other 
than a life of praise? As the Lord’s children 
humbly accept all that they receive, as from 
His pure bounty, each day brings them fresh 
pledges of their Father’s love. Satisfied with 

he goodness of His house, they will be still 


“ Bless the Lord, oh my soul; and all that 
is within me, bless His holy name!” Nothing, 
we are persuaded, will so greatly tend to make 
our religious meetings hallowed solemnities, 
as the prevalence, amongst those assembled, 
of a spirit of prayer and thanksgiving. 

We turn to our dear Friends, both younger 
and older, who have been led, as we trust, 
under the constraining influences of love to 
Christ, into varied fields of labor amongst 
those around them. In assuring these of our 
warm sympathy, we would express the desire 
that in our various meetings they may be 
cheered by the counsel and assistance of their 
friends; and that they may be enabled, on 
suitable occasions, to set before these who are 
brought under their care, the Scriptural ground 
of those views with regard to worship and 
ministry which we have always maintained. 

This meeting has been introduced into a 
deep sense of the solemn responsibility devolv- 
ing upon Christian churches in relation to the 
enormous evils resulting from the drinking 
customs of this country. We have thought 
it right to address a special appeal to our 
members on this momentous subject. 

Epistles from our Friends in Ireland, and 
from ten Yearly Meetings of Friends on the 
American continent, have afresh called forth 
our Christian interest on their behalf. We 
have now, for two centuries, maintained an 
almost uninterrupted correspondence with 
our distant brethren. We trust that the fel- 
lowship which hes so long continued may be 
strengthened ; and that, from year to year, it 
may please our one Lord and Redeemer to 
bind us together yet more closely in His love. 
The position of those under our name in Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and New Zealand, has also 
engaged our serious attention. They are widely 
separated from us, and many of them live 
in remote places, far distant from one another. 
We think of them with much affection, and 
with the warm desire that, under the govern- 
ment of the Prince of Peace, they “ may grow 
up into Him in all things, which is the Head, 
even Christ.” 

The memorials read amongst us, at this 
time, of Friends who have loved their Lord, 
and died in the faith, have presented an un- 
usual variety of character and experience. 
They were not all engaged in the public 
ministry of the Gospel, and they who thus 
labored were led into very different lines of 
service. We have been reminded that, though 
the course of their lives might differ, their 
faith was one: and that, whilst the laborers 
have ther “istinct places in the harvest-field, 
all serve under one Lord. 

Various important subjects have come be- 
fore us, affecting the best interests of our re- 
ligious Society; upon these we have been 
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enabled to deliberate in brotherly love and 
forbearance, and in an earnest desire that the 
will of the Lord may be done. 

The truth, as it is in Jesus, is one and un- 
changeable ; but the practical application of 
it, as regards external arrangements, may 
vary from age to age, according to the wants 
and circumstances of the day. The abiding 
record of this truth is left us in Holy Scrip- 
ture, together with many examples to aid us 
in its application ; and the Spirit of God, the 
Inspirer of Holy Scripture, takes of the things 
of Christ, and shows them unto us. It is only 
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Henry Hipsley, being called upon to read 
the Indian Sub Committee. Report, gave it 
extempore. Rachel Metcalfe had been very 
much an invalid, with acute rheumatism. 
She had two schools in the c'ty of Jubbul- 
pore, one of which had had to be given up 
on account of her illness. But it is not 
merely the giving up of two schools of twenty 
or thirty in each, that her indisposition has 
caused ; she had at length been permitted ac- 
cess to the Zenanas. Seven wealthy Zenanas 
of Jubbulpore have opened their houses that 
she may visit the female inhabitants. Whether 


as the Church of Christ keeps under this | it is best for her to remain there or not, we 


guidance that she can fulfil her ministry in|canndt see at present. 


this fallen world. There may be times for 
solemn waiting; the cloud may rest upon the 
tabernacle; but whether in thus waiting, or 
in moving on, her attitude should still be that 
of humble dependence, of reverential faith, 
of holy confidence, “ looking unto Jesus.” 

Dear Friends, in the renewed persuasion 
that it has pleased the Lord to give us a place 
amongst the tribes of His spiritual Israel, may 
it be our prayer that we may be kept by Him 
in our appointed lot, faithful to that service 
and testimony to which He has called us; 
abiding in Christ and, under the life-giving 
influences of His Spirit, bringing forth much 
fruit; ‘‘ that God, in all things, may be glori- 
fied through Jesus Christ, to whom be praise 
and dominion, forever and ever. Amen.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 

JoserH Storrs Fry, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
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From the London Friend. 
FRIENDS FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION, 
ANNUAL MEETING, 
Held in London, Fifth month 21st. 


Edward Backhouse in the chair. 
lii was read. 
sions followed. 

In opening the meeting, the chairman al- 
luded to the responsibility of a Christian 
Church to extend Christ’s kingdom. The 
work is for every one of us. All are called, 
individually, to be missionaries, to strive to 
call men to Christ. And surely it behoves 
us, collectively, to go forward in the — 
course which from time to time may open be- 
fore us,—to go to those sitting in darkness 
and show them the glorious light of the Gos 
pel. He rejoiced that there are those who are 
willing to go and work for Christ in the dis- 
tant fields of service. Would we not feel it 
precious, if we were called to go forth, to 
have the sympathy of those at home? So do 
those who are laboring; and he longed that 
we might that evening encourage the work- 
ers; for what they do is done for Christ. He 
rejoiced whilst this work was going on that we 
are setting our seal tu it. 


Isaiah 
Prayer for blessing on the mis- 


But I must allude 
to the kindness of the English there, and of 
a medical man who has attended her quite 
gratuitously, out of kindness. With respect 
to Charles Gayford, his progress has been 
most satisfactory. He remained for some 
time in Jubbulpore, and had a time of con- 
siderable profit with some Bible-classes. It 
might be gratifying to the advocates of tem- 
perance to hear that he has been active in 
that cause. He then travelled north and took 
a large circuit of the country. He visited a 
great Mahometan city where English mis 
sionaries had never come. He sometimes ad- 
dressed people in bazaars. Around that Ma- 


|hometan city for one hundred and fifty miles 


there was only one missionary station. It 
was desirable that out missionary stations 
should be where there were no others. They 
have engaged a bazaar and have got a bun- 
galow. They have also a station for books. 
He thought we might look at this subject 
generally, from two points of view. The 
more popular aspect would be to judge it 
only from results. The other aspect is, not 
what we think desirable, in this way or that, 
but what is the will of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, as His work and mission. 
God gives it to His redeemed children to aid 
in the spread of the Gospel. What is the 
mind of Christ, is the first thought; and 
then we have the grand examples of the 
martyrs who have gone with their lives to 
preach the Gospel. Our responsibilities 
are solemn, but the reward is sure. Do 
not let us trouble ourselves about the re- 
sults, but where the call is, there let us go. 
Some shake the head at India and have more 
hope in Madagascar! We are to go where we 
are called, whether to Madagascar, Syria, 
India, the icy mountains of Greenland or 
Labrador, where one, now on a bed of sick- 
ness, had labored. The great benefit to us 
is the reflex of our work on ourselves. He 
was struck with the passage read, “‘ They 
shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall 
bring again Jerusalem.” 

Henry Stanley Newman said that in 1865 
there was a letter to The Friend urging the 
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cause of the hill tribes of India. Step by 
step have we now wrought in the Indian mis 

sion. Some have had to come home without 
fulfilling the desires of their hearts. Now 
Charles Gayford has gone out, I hope there is 
coming a new epoch to the Indian mission, 
and not alone Charles Gayford, he hoped that 
other young men, and perhaps young women, 
will go out and help. There are a quarter 
of a million converts to Christianity among 
these hill tribes. I feel so thankful that 
Charles Gayford feels so clear about staying. 
He here read an extract from a ktter from | 
Rachel Metcalfe, which regrets the fewness 
of female workers, and wishes more to come. | 
She reports that a very convenient railway 
has been completed. Who would come and 
help? It was a great mission for the English 

people to evangelize India If the one bun- 
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his return to Madagascar. When first he 
felt the desire to go out on this service, there 
was no agency in our own body which he 
could join: he did not like to go out except 
as a Friend, and he did not like to leave his 
own Society. Before taking any step he felt 
that he must lay the concern before two 
Friends—a man and his wife: he doubted 
much whether they at all would take itup. He 
did so: they sat in solemn silence for some 
time: the woman Friend broke the silence at 
length. She said she saw the concern was of 
the Lord: He could make a way where there 
seemed to be no way. She told us we should 
go to Madagascar: and she said this, which 
he had often remembered since as a watch: 
word, “ What thou hast once seen in the 
light, do not doubt in the dark.” From the 
time when first they reached Madagascar to 


dred and eighty millions of that vast empire| the present, never had a doubt crossed his 
were to be a blessing to us—to be a crown of| own mind, however much others might have 
rejoicing—they must be brought to the light | doubted for them, in reference to this being in 
of the Gospel. He quoted Lord Lawrence, | the ordering of the Most High. Yet they had 
who did not consider that the spreading of| had trials and painful things to bear—such 
Christian truth would have any effect in alie-| as their separation from their children. Now 
uating the Hindoos from us. the time had passed when he could lay him- 

J. H. Tuke, in the absence of F. Seebohm, | self out and show a meeticg like this the good 
gave a résumé of some points in the Mada-| of the work they were endeavoring to do: 
ga:car report. The last year had been one| rather was this a time for him to retire alone 
of quiet progress. A few little outlying sta-| before the Lord that he might see His impress 
tions had been established. It had been felt| and seal upon the service. Making some al- 
necessary that some one should be established | lusion to the work in Madagascar, he spoke 
ata place sixty or seventy miles away from | of a great tribe, one and a half millions in 
the capital; this had been done: it was three | number, who had never yet heard of the Gos- 
days’ journey distant. Our friends Samuel] pel. One of the missionaries of the London 
Clements and wife had volunteered to take| Mission Association had had on one occasion 
that post: he thought those dear Friends|to return to England for a time: and he put 
claimed our sympathy. They were away from | his district under L. 8.’s care. L. 8. had 
all help and all society; it had been neces-| seventy churches to look after, and thousands 
sary to build a small house, with school at-| of people were for the time looking up to him 
tached. We had just received a report from|as their guide. Friends might imagine that 
the Friends’ Foreign Mission printing office | he had felt the responsibility of the situation. 
at Madagascar, by which we saw that 57,000|If it were not for the native agency, this 
publications had issued from the press in the| could not be carried on. Some of the young 
last year, varying from mere leaflets to pam- | native teachers wére ignorant; others were 
phiets of 150 pages. ‘ . . very well able to lay before the people the 
Whilst our Friends were at liberty to carry | unsearchable riches of Christ. He divided 
out their own convictions, they were able} up his own digtrict into two “ Quarterly 
thoroughly to unite with those who, like them, | Meetings” —one of them contained five 
were endeavoring to lay before the heathen |“ Monthly Meetings,” the other ten. He had 
the knowledge of the Gospel. One of the} some queries printed: not exactly like ours. 
most striking testimonies to the value of the| Some of them referred to the slave-trade, the 
Mission, was what Sir Bartle Frere said re ability to read the Bible, the amount of 
cently at a meeting of the London Mission | schooling, &c. It was in this way that he had 
Association. Having to visit Madagascar,! more or less influence throughout his whole 
he landed at a point on the western coast, | district. Then he held: Bible-classes—some 
and was much surprised to see the governor | once a week ; others, at more distant places, 
and natives acting on Christian principles, | once a fortnight; others, still further off, only 
and to see.a church, &c. Here were practi- | once a month ; and yet others, which he could 
cal results of the work. |not get to more often than once in three 

Louis Street said that Friends would under-| months. He spoke of the great change that 
stand that the present was a solemn time| comes over the general habits and app:arance 
to himself—for it was so close to the time of! of the people, when they become Christians. 
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Six or seven millions were looking towards 
the Gospel as towards a great light. It was 
the work of God, not the work of men. 
There had been some expression from some 
Friends, intimating that Foreign Missions 
were opposed to our principles. He did not 
so understand our principles. He under- 
stood our principles to be those of the New 
Testament, without addition or diminution. 
Those who thought these Missions opposed to 
Friends’ views, did not, he believed, really 
understand our principles. The idea must 
arise, either from ignorance of the Missions, 
or from a want of appreciation of the funda- 
mental principles on which our Society is 
based. They wanted the sympathy and pray 
ers of Friends in this work. He felt himself 
that the religious Society of Friends was his 
home: its principles were very dear to him: 
there was not one in all London Yearly Meet- 
ing whose heart beat truer to our Society than 
did his. They held little meetings of the mis- 
sionaries in Madagascar, after the manner of 
Friends. He would have us remember them 
for good in our prayers. . : aie 

J. Henry Alexander gave a short account 
of the efforts recently made in France. 


PRIMITIVE QUAKERISM. 
IV. 
The Power of God. 

We are so accustomed to contemplate with 
self-complacent feelings of wonder and awe, 
the power of God as manifested in the out- 
oad aceeibel that we are too apt to overlook 
the same power as revealed to us in the re- 
demption of fallen man, and his restoration 
to a state of acceptance with his Maker. And 
yet the Bible itself is one continuous record 
of the mighty power of God, displayed in 
ways and on occasions almost without num- 
ber, for the deliverance of his creature man 
from his temporal and spiritual enemies. 
Under the old covenant, the marvellous lib- 
eration of God’s chosen people from the hands 
of their outward enemies, and the victories 
wrought for them in so many instances, when 
human help could avail them nothing, have 
their counterpart under the new, in the (to 
us) still more momentous display of Divine 
power for the delivery of His elect from all 
their spiritual foes. The whole Bible, indeed, 
may justly be regarded as a declaration of 
this power, and it is the revelation of this, in 
the ar Testament, for the redemption of 
fallen man, that properly eotitles the Gospel 
to be designated as the Power of God unto 
salvation to all them that believe; and it was 
Ls this power that the Saviour of men 

imself, when personally on earth, especially 
desired to fix the attention of the people when 
he frequently asked the question, “Believest 
thou that I am able to do this ?” 



























George Fox’s testimony concerning this 


power is, “I was sent to turn people from 
darkness to light, that they might receive Christ 
Jesus, for to as many as should receive Him 
in his light, I saw He would give power to 
become the sons of God, which I had obtained 
by receiving Christ.” (Journal, Phila. Ed., p. 
73.) Up to this point in his religious expe- 
rience he had passed through many deep 
spiritual exercises and conflicts, which he says 
were intended as a trial of his faith, and to 
give him a sight of the conditions he should 


e called to minister unto; but from this time 


forward we can discover no sign of weakness 
or faltering in him. His whole career from 
this turning-point in his religious life, seems 


nothing less than a perfect triumph of faith 
in that power which he felt he had received, 
the sufficiency of which, not only to support 
under all discouragements and aftlictions, and 
under every form of adversity, but as that 
which alone can give the victory over sin, he 
constantly proclaimed. In his Journal and 
Epistles there is, perhaps, no expression more 
frequently used than this: “The Power of 
God.” It was in this that Friends were ex- 
borted to hold all their meetings: he spoke 
in the power of the Lord—the Lord’s power 
came over all, ete. 

Is not the want of faith in this power not 
merely in the abstract, but as an actual liv- 
ing reality, the reason why many sincere 
Christians at this day are so weighed down 
under a sense of tu.eir own weaknesses and 
failures? While engaged to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling, they 
take no comfort from the assurance that it is 
God that worketh in them, both to will and 
to do, of his own good pleasure. Might not 
such as these still take courage from the ex- 
ample of George Fox and the early Friends, 
and by faith in the same powerthat they be- 
lieved in, come to witness the s#Me overcoim- 
ing, and realize all the blessings that they so 
amply experienced ? 

As an example, among many others, of the 
manner in which George Fox speaks of this 
power, we quote the following from pp. 290), 
251 of his Journal (Phila. edition): “ They 
that live in the state that Adam was in in 
the fall, and cannot believe a possibility of 
coming into the state that he was in before 
he fell, come not to the church that is in God, 
but are far from that; are not passed from 
death to life, but are enemies to the cross of 
Christ, which is the power of God. For they 
mind earthly things, and serve not Christ, 
nor love the power that should bring them up 
to the state that Adam was in before he fell, 
and crucify them to the state that man is in 
in the fall; that through this power they might 
see to the beginning—the power that man was 
in before the heavenly image, holiness and 
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righteousness was lost—by which power they 
might come to know the seed, Christ, which 
brings out of the old things, and makes all 
things new; in which life eternal is felt. For 
all the poorness, emptiness and barrenness is in 
the state that man is in in the fall, out of God’s 
power—by which power he is made rich again ; 
which power is the cross in which the mystery 
of the fellowship stands, and in which is the 
true glorying which crucifies to all other 
gloryings. And, Friends, though ye may have 
been convinced, and have tasted of the power 
and felt the light, yet afterwards ye may feel 
a winter—storm, tempest and hail, frost and 
cold, and temptation in the wilderness. Be 
patient and still in the power and in the light 
that doth convince you, to keep your minds 
to God; in that be quiet, that ye may come 
to the summer—that your flight be notin the 
winter. For, if ye sit still in the patience 
that overcomes in the power of God, there 
will be no flying. The husbandman, after he 
hath sown his seed, is patient. And ye, by 
the power, being kept in the patience, will 
come by the light, to see through and feel 
over, winter storms and tempests, and all the 
coldness, barrenness and emptiness ; and the 
same light and power will go over the temp- 
ter’s head, which power and light was befor 
he was. So in the light standing still, ye will 
see your salvation, ye will see the Lord’s 
strength, ye will feel the small rain, ye will 
feel the fresh springs, your minds being kept 
low in the power and light, for that which is 
out of the power lifts up. But in the power 
and light ye will feel God revealing His se- 
crets, inspiring your minds, and His gifts 
coming in unto you; through which your 
hearts will be filled with God's love, and 


— to Him that lives for evermore, for in 
is light and power His blessing is received. 
So in that, ‘ee eternal power of the Lord Jesus 


Christ presetige and keep you! Live, every 
one, in the power of God, that ye may all 
come to be heirs of that, and know that to be 
your portion ; even the kingdom that hath no 
end and the endless life which the seed is 
heir of. Feel that set over al], which hath 
the promise and blessing of God forever.” 


J. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CROSS-BEA RING. 

Although people who are overworked and 
those who dislike work often imagine it would 
be a very pleasant thing to have nothing to 
do, the workers would scon find, if they were 
left in utter idleness, that such a void was 
harder to bear than the strain of toil ; and 
the idlers, we know, whether they are mental 
or physical sluggards, would grow weak in 
muscle, and gradually become disabled for 
any considerable usefulness. Partly for this 
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reason, it seems to me, our Heavenly Father 
gives every one of His dedicated children 


eo work to do, and some crosses to carry 


for Him, in order that they may grow strong 
and brave under the developing strain of the 
burden ; and, too, that they may know for 
themselves how inexpressibly sweet it is to 
have Him reward them, through the joy of 
doing and bearing at last, as they realize that 
His presence goes with them, filling them with 
peace. Full well they learn to know that 
the cross that was heavy when first lifted, 
grows light as their spiritual strength in- 
creases, and at last they generally cease to 
feel its weight at all. Thus He trains them 
be we would our children, gradually fitting 
them for valiant soldiers in the battle of life, 
i running with patience the race that is set 
before them.” But none of us will want to 
run this race if we do not care for the prize 
at the end. No one will willingly be pre- 
pared for it by labor and cross-bearing if 
they do not love the Master who trains them. 
They cannot be trained at all unless they are 
His, no matter how much they may strive for 
the mastery, because it is only by His Spirit 
He leads them, and they cannot know the 
voice of the true Shepherd (Jobn x, 4, 5) un- 
less they are His sheep. Then, if they are 
already His before they start on the Christian 
race, it is not the labor or the cross-bearing 
that makes them so. (“ Not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to His mercy He saved us by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.”—Tit. iii, 5.) And after they 
are His, if they enter into His Spirit as they 
should, they will take His yoke upon them 
and bear their crosses for love of Him, for the 
pure joy of doing something with and for 
Him; not that they may purchase an heir- 
ship in His kingdom (being already heirs— 
Gal. iv, 6, 7,); not that they can of them- 
selves grow in Christian grace by carrying 
crosses, or doing any other good thing, unless 
with His direct guidance and assistance for 
each particular step. Paul said to the Gala- 
tians, a church of believers who thought they 
could perfect themselves by taking up crosses 
in their own strength, “O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you that ye should not 
obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath evidently been set forth crucified among 
you? This only would I learn of you, re- 
ceived ye the Spirit by the works of the law, 
or by the hearing of faith? Are ye so fool- 
ish? having begun in the Spirit, are ye now 
made perfect by the flesh ?’—(Gal. iii, 1-3.) 

We are sometimes led into the error of tak- 
ing up some cross, because we conceive the 
idea that it is a good one for us to bear, and 
it will be pleasing in the eyes of our heavenly 
Father. Sometimes we want to carry some- 
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thing we call a cross, because it was one to 
some of our forefathers or somebody else ; or 
because it is a real cross to us, and therefore 
we think it would do us good. But a cross 
taken in this way, or by the advice of some 
fellow mortal who has carried it and found it 
good for him, is certainly taking it up in our 
own strength by reason of our own wisdom, 
and if the Lord does condescend to bless it, 
it will only be because in His infinite good. 
ness, He can overlook the weakness of His 
stumbling children, and bless them even when 
they do “ run before they are sent,” and make 
haste to do without asking Him what is His 
will. They want to carry a cross, thinking 
the blessing is in the cross, not realizing that 
it is entirely owing to the Master's laying it 
upon them. Other people having been 
strengthened by carrying any particular cross, 
and the Lord glorified thereby, may seem an 
excellent reason for us to carry it, but we 
should ask the Lord before we take it up, and 
then be sure He has told us to, before we do 
80. 

The weight of self-imposed crosses will 
weaken us, because dependence is more or less 
laid upon them; while those our Father lov- 
ingly places upon our shoulders will always 
do us good, if rightly borne, and will honor 
the cause of Christ. 

I have heard a Christian talk of taking up 
a self imposed cross, and a heavy one, be- 
cause she wanted to thereby show her grati- 
tude to Him who had washed her sins away. 
We would not want our children to torture 
themselves unnecessarily to show they love 
us, and our Father above is infinitely more 
loving than we. 

Our Saviour says, “‘ He that taketh not his 
cross aud followeth after Me is not wor- 
thy of Me;” and Paul says, “They that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts.” ‘The flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts,” is something that is common 
to our buman nature. Then, when the “old 
man” within us is held under subjection by 
the Spirit of Christ (Romans vi, 6), there will 
be many things that cross the passionate, wil- 
ful nature of the “old man,” to take up and 
carry meekly, as our Lord Jesus taught us by 
word and example. These crosses will come 
unsought to all disciples, and if we follow our 
Saviour we must carry them; but if we first 
give up our entire will to Him and consecrate 
ourselves and treasures to His care and ser- 
vice, the way is smoothed in a wonderful 
manner for every trial that follows. 

Paul says, “If ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die; but if ye, through the Spirit, do mor- 
tify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
Oh, then! let us be very careful that through 


the Spirit alone we do mortify the deeds of| it in an even larger proportion. 


the body. 
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‘* But God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom the world is crucified unto me and I 
unto the world.”—Gal. vi 14. E. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE, 


[The following extract well illustrates the 
truth of one of the last and ablest of Charles 
Sumner’s public discourses, in which he 
declared that the standing armies of Europe 
are a perpetual menace to the peace of the 
world. Will it not become evident before 
long to all, that this is a gigantic folly; 
bringing annual hosts of victims to the pro- 
phetic truth that “all they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword ?’—Ep.] 


A London letter to the World, under date 
of May 28th, says: 

‘The leading article in the Times of yes- 
terday is well worthy of the attention which 
it will everywhere receive. It was a plain 
warning that Europe is on the eve of a 
mighty war. Affairs have come to such # 
pass that the burden of maintaining the 
armies which all the nations have prepared 
for the coming war is too great long to be 
endured. Butstill these armies are constantly 
increased. “The process of turning citizens 
into soldiers,” says the Times, “goes on all 
over Europe without any apparent limit.” 
The German army is more than half as large 
again as it was fifteen years ago, but still is 
not large enough to satisfy Bismarck and 
Moltke. France, Austria, Ltaly, Russia, 
Belgium and Sweden are each following Ger- 
many’s example, and are increasing their 
armies. Each is afraid of all the others, and 
“ Europe is returning to the traditions of an 
earlier age, when every free man was a sol- 
dier, and the pursuits of industry were wholly 
subordinated to the claims of military ser- 
vice.” Each nation says it is arming only 
for defence—but some of them have already 
armies of defence more numerous than any 
offensive army that can be brought against 
them. For, says the Times: 

“Germany has a total army of 1,261,000 
men, and this is very nearly twice as large as 
the entire offensive army of European and 
Asiatic Russia, and falls very little short of 
the combined offensive forces of France and 
Austria and Italy. The French army, again, 
is much larger than the army with which 
Germany could make the attack. Nor is 
Italy less well defended against all possible 
assailants. Within the last fifteen years she 
has almost doubled her standing army, and 
has increased the available offensive part of 
She has now 


605,200 soldiers, with whom she can defend 
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herself, and 322,000 with whom she can 
attack her neighbors. If we measure her de- 
*fensive forces against the offensive forces of 
any other nation whatever, we shall find that 
they do not fall far short of any, and that 
they are considerably in excess of most. The 
very pretence of reason thus altogether disap- 
pears, and the jealousies and suspicicns of 
the nations of Europe with regard to each 
other’s future movements are shown clearly 
to be as baseless as they are ruinous.” 

“ England, for every 1,000 of her popula- 
tion, maintains only three soldiers for offen- 
sive purposes; Italy and Belgium maintain 
twelve; France and Austria fifteen, and 
Germany twenty-one.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 11, 1874. 








CROss-BEARING.—There is instruction in 
the reflection, dwelt upon in an essay in our 
present number, that some of the discipline 
awarded to every Christian may be regarded 
as @ spiritual exercise ; compared to the bear- 
ing of a cross, whose weight, fitly borne, may 
become a source or means of strength. But 
it will not be well to leave out of our contem- 
plation of this deep reaching subject the 
farther signification of the figure of “ taking 
up the croess.”’ In ancient times, this dread- 
ful instrument was referred to as the emblem 
of a painful death and of ignominy. Such 
an end was always in view, when it was borne 
upon the shoulders of the condemned to his 
place of execution. Our Lord must have in- 
tended this meaning, in His momentous words 
upon the needful condition of discipleship ; 
as He alsosaid, “he that findeth his life shall 
lose it; and he that loseth his life for My 
sake shall find it.” 


Whenever a “ little cross,” or a great one, 
is taken up, it ought to be accepted as a part of 
this full surrender, of life for life; of our own 
carnal life for that of Christ, who died for us 
that we might live in Him. Each self-sacri- 
fice is, as it were, a type of all. Sometimes our 
merciful Father deals with us as with Abra- 
ham; for whom, when his only son was laid 
upon the altar, He gave, instead of a most 
severe afflictidn, an endless blessing, as the re- 
ward of faith. Yet perhaps even more glorious 
is that from which our nature shrinks—the 
being truly crucified with Christ—buried with 
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Him in baptism unto death. Those disciples 
who asked to share His final glory, and ac- 
cepted its conditions (Matt. xx, 22, 23), could 
not have realized fully what that “ cup” and 
“baptism” would be. They too, with the 
other disciples, were scattered, and left Him 
alone, when the great trial came upon them, 
before their faith had become established in 
Him. 

What, then, is the lesson of these things? 
That we must depend in all things on Christ, 
the Way. If we rejoice, it is through His 
bounty, as the All giver. When we suffer, it 
is through His strength; whoever “ dies 
daily,” is gaining every day more and more 
life in Him. He may indeed be counted 
happy who endures, when he can say, as did 
Paul, “None of these things move me; 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so 
that I might finish my course with joy.” 


—————— 


Canapa Yearty Meetine.—A correspondent 
sends us the following account : 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders commenced on 
Fifth-day, Sixth month 25th. The Yearly Meet- 
ing opened Sixth month 26th, in joint session, 
under a precious sense of Divine tenderness and 
love. After a season of worship and testimony, the 
shutters were closed, and an opening minute was 
read. Minutes of Quarterly Meetings were read, 
from which the following statistics are obtained : 
There are, in our Yearly Meeting, twenty- 
two meetings, 279 families, 275 parts of families, 
282 children of suitable age to attend school, 
and 1619 members, 

Minutes of unity were read releasing the fol- 
lowing Friends for service here, viz.: 

Eli Jones, Sarah W. Farr, New England; 
Wm. P. Angell, David H. Bennett, New York; 
John Carey, Indiana; Eli Cowgill, Abarella Cow- 
gill, Sarah Gidley, Ohio. 

London General Epistle of 1874, was read, 
and eight hundred copies ordered to be printed 
for distribution. 

Special epistles were read from London, Dub- 
lin, New England, New York, ‘Baltimore, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Western, lowa and Kansas. A 
committee was appointed to draft replies, and 
was left at liberty either to write a special epis- 
tle to each Yearly Meeting or a general one to 
all. The latter course was adopted. 

At 6 P.M., the Bible School Conference 
was held. There are seventeen schools in our 
Yearly Meeting. Reports were received from 
ten only, and on some points these were imper- 
fect. Eight schools report forty-one teachers, 


















the roll. Six schools report one hundred and 
fourteen adults. 

Nine schools report thirty two average. Seven 
schools report one hundred and fifty-six mem- 
bers in attendance. Nine schools report 1677 
books in libraries. 

Much counsel and encouragement were given 
to the teachers by Abarella Cowgill, Eli Jones, 
Wm. P. Angelland others, and the meeting closed 
under a cheering sense of privilege and responsi- 
bility. 

Seventh-day Morning.—Friends met in sepa. 
rate session. Fervent thanksgiving was offered 
for the favors of yesterday, and prayer that the 
Lord Jesus might be exalted to day. A Friend 
thought all must be sensible of the presence of 
the great King. In order that the business of 
the Church may be transacted in harmony, our 
own wills must be subdued. Prayer was offered in 
much brokenness of spirit. 

Adam Spencer was re-appointed Clerk, and 
Levi Varney, Assistant. 

An Epistle from Indiana Yearly Meeting was 
received and read. 

The meeting entered upon an examination of 
the state of society as represented by answers to 
the queries. 

A Friend mourned over the loss of those who 
prefer the dross of this world to the joys of 
God’s salvation. 

Another thought those who do enjoy attend- 
ance of meetings have a service to perform 
towards delinquents. Ye who are spiritual re- 
store such a one in the spirit of meekness, Go 
to them in the spirit of Christ—take them by the 
hand. Let them see the tender humility of your 

own spirits, and point them to the Lamb of God. 


Eli Jones quoted, “ Honor the Lord with thy 
sabstance,” etc. This isacharge and a promise, 
and each comes with authority. What do our 
efforts avail if the Lord bless not? Many care- 
ful to attend meetings need to be quickened, 
Nothing less than “ bolding all our meetings in 
the power of God” will draw others to them. If 
the children could see elders and overseers on 
their knees at their homes, their faces giving 
evidence of tender interest in the welfare of the 
young, many would be encouraged to attend 
meetings. 

At6 P. M., the Book and Tract Committee 
held its meeting in open session. ‘The Treasurer's 
report indicates that the concern is managed 
with energy and tact. 




































Many interesting details and much encourag- 
ing counsel were given by visitors and others, 
and many felt it to be an acceptable service to 
“sow beside all waters.” 
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forty-one classes, and four hundred and forty on! 


} 
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Haverrorp Coitiece—C osinc Exercises oF 
, THe Year.—On the evening of Sixth month 29th, 
discourses were delivered before the Loganian 
Society, in Alumni Hall, by seven members of 
the Junior and Sophomore classes. ‘They were 
especially marked by carefulness of preparation, 
and, mostly, maturity of thought. The annual 
address before the Alumni Association was read 
on the evening of the 30th, by Dr. J. Gurney 
Pinkham, of Lynn, Mass. Its subject, the 
“True Relation of Science to Religion,” was 


| handled with much ability, setting forth with 


distinctness the extreme claims of some scien- 
tists on the one hand, and some dogmatic theolo- 
gians on the other, while the truth, sought in 
common by religion and science, is often mis- 
understood by both. Geology, Astronomy, and 
the science of living beings (Biology) have been 
of late years the grounds of this unwise conflict ; 
the last named, especially, in connection with 
the theory of evolution. While the speaker did 
not advocate this theory, he urged that itis a 
mistake to suppose that it is necessarily, in its 
essential nature, antagonistic to revelation, any 
more than are those conclusions of Geology, 
once feared, but now cemmenly accepted and 
seen to be in harmony with the true meaning of 
the Bible. It is the ideas of speculative sci- 
entists, not the clear discoveries and deductions 
of science, that, from time to time, cloud, in 
some minds, the apprehension of revealed truth ; 
and, while dogmatism often clings to human 
errors as if they were divine realities, true relig- 
ion and genuine science can never be hostile to 
each other. 


_After this discourse, Prof. John H. Dilling- 
ham delivered a deeply impressive farewell ad- 
dress to the graduating class. Its leading topic 
was, the insufficiency and uncertainty of human 
approbation as a criterion or aim in the forma- 
tion of character and the conduct of life. One 
standard and one reward alone, can finally afford 
satisfaction; the approval of God. When this 
is reflected by the approbation of good men, it 
is rightfully acceptable ; but they who seek only 
to do right, can seldom obtain popularity. So 
very large a place does the wish for the esteem 
of the world hold, consciously or unconsciously, 
in the minds of most young men, that we feel it 
an occasion for earnest desire that the burning 
words of this address, spoken from heart to 
heart, may be remembered and deeply weighed 
by all who heard them. 


On Fourth-day, Seventh month 1, the annual 
Commencement was held. 
the stated exercises : 

1. “ Salutatory and the Friendship of Books” 
—Samuel KE. Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 2.‘ Faith 


The following were 
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and Free Thought "—Charles ‘R. Hartshorne, 
-Brighton, Md. 3. ‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge”— 
Joseph Trotter, Philadelphia, Pa. 4. “ Uncon- 
scious Education "—James Emlen, Germantown, 
Pa. 5. “ Financial Panics’—James B. Thomp- 
son, Philadelphia, Pa. 6. “ Democracy in 
Europe”—John Barclay Jones, Germantown. 
Pa. 7. “A Vexed Question”—Edward P. Al- 
linson, Burlington, N. J. 8. “ Harmony of In- 
terests”—Theophilus P. Price, Tuckerton, N. J. 
9. “ Dr. Thomas Young”—Mablon Kirkbride, 
Columbus, N. J. 10. “ World’s Idols.—Vale- 
dictory "—John G. Bullock, Wilmington, Del. 

In these brief orations generally, as in those 
before the Haverford Loganian Society above 
mentioned, good setise, apposite knowledge, and 
the absence of verbiage and mere rhetorical 
flourish, showed the value of sound College train- 
ing. After the degrees had been conferred, in- 
cluding that of Master of Arts, received by 
Randolph Winslow, M. D., of Baltimore, a few 
words of final farewell were said by Professor 
Thomas Chase. Before the separation of those 
assembled, vocal prayer was offered, the solemnity 
of which afforded a fitting and salutary close to 
the exercises of the day. 


DIED, 


TEAS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Eli- 
sha Parker, near Richmond, Ind., Second month 
Sth, 1871, Sarah C. Teas, widow of Thomas S. Teas, 
in her 70th year: a member of White Water Monthly 
Meeting. 

The life of this dear one was eminently adorned 
by a meek and quiet spirit, showing in her every day 
life, and especially during the great bodily suffering 
of her latter years, the constant guiding and sus- 
taining power of the Holy Spirit; and though hér 
words were few, her relations and friends have 
abundant evidence that she was ready when the 
Master’s call was given. 

HIATT.—At the same place, Twelfth month 26th, 
1873, Eunice S. Hiatt, daughter of the above, and 
wife of Eleazer B. Hiatt, in her 32d year; a member 
of Union Monthly Meeting, Minn. 

Through a painful illness of many months, she 
was enabled to say, ‘‘My times are in His hands 
who doeth all things well;” and though there was 
much to bind her to this life, she cheerfully and 
trustingly committed all to the Lord, and quietly 
fell asleep in full confidence of an entrance through 
the pearl gates into the Celestial City. 

BOND.—At his residence, in Henry County, Indi- 
ana, on the 23d of Sixth month, 1874, William 
Bond, in the 82d year of his age: a consistent mem- 
ber of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

FURNAS.—At Carthage, Jasper County, Missouri, 
Ninth month 3d, 1873, in the second year of her 
age, Laura M., only child of Isaac and Calista M. 
Furnas. 

FURNAS.=At the same place, Tenth month 12th, 
1873, of congestion of lungs and brain, Calista M., 
wife of Isaac Furnas, aged 30 years; a member of 
Gilead Monthly Meeting, Morrow County, Ohio. 

MEEKER.—Near Baxter Springs, Cherokee Oo., 
Kansas, Third month 17th, 1874, Benjamin Meeker, 
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in the 44th year of his age; a member of Spring 
River Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

JONES.—At Darlington, Indiana, First month 
20'h, 1874, Lydia M., wife of Daniel Jones, Jr., in 
the 27th year of her age. She was a member of 
Stanton Monthly Meeting, Illinois. As the bodily 
powers wasted away, there was an evident ripening 
for the futurelife. Being one who was not ashamed 
to confess her Lord and Master before men, her 
friends have the comforting assurance He will not 
be ashamed of her before His Father acd the holy 
angels 

PURDY.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Edward W. Herendeen, in Geneva, N. Y., Sixth 
month 2d, 1874, Christina Purdy, aged 60 years, 
widow of Alexander Purdy, of Macedon, N. Y.; a 
member of Farmington Monthly Meeting. After a 
short illness, this dear friend very gently fell asleep 
in Jesus. Her life was for many years zealously 
devoted to the cause of Christ. Believing, as she 
did, in a prayer-hearing God, she received many 
remarkable answers to ber prayers ; in one instance, 
resulting in the conversion of a person far gone in 
a career of dissipation and intemperance, who is 
now filling a high position of Christian usefulness. 





GENERAL 
Seventh month 
“ “ce 


MEETINGS TO OCCUR. 

25th, 1874, Chicago, Illinois. 

3lst, “ Springdale, Kansas. 

Eighth “ %th, “ Spring Grove, Kansas. 
a “ 8th, “ Walnut Ridge, Indiana. 


BE POLITE TO THE POOR. 


It is naturai and easy to be polite to the 
rich, but who is polite to the poor? There 
are some who are, and it often helps more 
than money. There are, indeed, many poor 
people who would not accept of money in 
charity. The battle of life may go hard with 
them, but they bravely choose to fight it 
through alone, with no human aid but that 
which is the reward of their own labor; but 
they will accept the polite word, the sympa- 
thizing look, fof there is a life-giving power 
in sympathy as it flows from heart to heart, 
inspiring hope and giving assurance to the 
toiling soul, that when the victory is won 
there will be applauding voices welcuming to 
the higher plane of life that has been gained. 

Genuine politeness is simply the outward 
expression of that kindness of heart which 
respects the rights and sympathizes in the 
labors of all, rich and poor alike. “ Respect 
the burden, Madame,” said Napoleon to a 
lady who stood in the way of a laborer who 
was seeking to pass with a heavy load. The 
great conqueror knew how to secure the af- 
fections of the masses. He respected their 
burdens. He was polite to the humblest, more 
so, indeed, than to the rich and great, and 
those who would lead men to nobler deeds 
than he led them, may profit by his example. 
The burden of life rests heavily with the toil- 
ing masses. Respect it. Lighten it by the 
charm there is in a cheerful look and a polite 
word. E. F. B. 

—The Wayside. 
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From the Annual Monitor. 
MARIA WEBB, OF DUBLIN. 
An Extract. 


Maria Webb was well known, through her 
writings and correspondence, to a large circle 
of Friends. She was the daughter of Thomas 
and Dorothy Lamb, and was born at Pear- 
tree Hill, near Lisburn, in the north of Ire- 
land, in the year 1804. The family consisted 
of herself, and two elder brothers, to whom 
she was much attached. Indeed, the three 
were united by a similarity of tastes and 
pursuits, and the love which bound them 
together all their lives was of no common 
kind. Their parents were religious-minded, 
consistent Friends, who earnestly desired that 
their children might grow up in the fear of 
the Lord. We do not possess any record of 
Maria Webb’s childhood, but she herself 
said, that “as a little child, she could not 
look back to a time when she did not desire 
to love and serve her Heavenly Father.” In 
looking over her whole life, we fail to find 
any special time or turning p int when we 
could say the work of grace began, and we 
believe that hers was a very gradual experi- 
encé of religion, marked by a growing love 
of righteousness, a child-like trust in her 
Father in heaven, and a deepening distrust 
of herself. 

In 1828 she was married to William Webb 
and removed to Belfast, which was her home 
for many years. These years glided happily 
and noiselessly away, while, surrcunded by 
the increasing cares of a young family, she 
sedulously endeavored to fulfil her duties as a 
wife, a mother, and a mistress. She conducted 
the chief education of her children herself, 
and often had recourse to her pen for their 
instruction and amusement. In order to in 
culcate peace principles and the right treat 
ment of aborigines, she compiled a little 
work, afterwards published under the title, 
“ Geography Simplified.” 

_For years, as Secretary of the Belfast La- 
dies’ Anti-Slavery Society, she took the 
warmest interest in the cause of freedom, and 
corresponded largely with many of the lead- 
ing abolitionists in America. In the year 
1847, when the dreadful famine desolated 
Ireland, she was most unremitting in her 
labors for the relief committee, and subse- 
quently, with the aid of a few other ladies, 
she founded a valuable industrial school for 
girls, which still exists. Her various philan- 
thropic engagements brought her much into 
contact with Christians of various denomina 
tions, and she greatly enjoyed thus meeting 
with members of the one great family, united 
by love to their common Master. 

During these quiet years,sorrow and bereave- 
ment had not been unknown at intervals in her 


happy home. ‘Two of her children had been 
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early taken to their Father’s house above; 
and in 1839 the whole family were succes- 
sively attacked with scarlatina, and a very 
sweet little girl aged four years, after a pain- 
ful illness, succumbed to that disorder. Dur- 
ing the period when the afflicted mother was 
watching by her suffering child, the spirit of 
prayer that this suffering might be mitigated, 
if it were the will of her Father in heaven, 
filled her inmost heart, and was most gra- 
ciously answered, when all human efforts were 
unavailing. The dreadful suffering ceased, 
and the mother was enabled to give up her 
darling into His hands who doeth all things 
well. In alluding to this, she writes, ‘“‘ May 
I never cease to remember the assurance 
which I then felt, that the Lord indeed hears 
our supplications, and that earnest, fervent 
prayer will be answered by Him, if it be not 
inconsistent with His holy purposes.” And, 
again, she writes, “May I never cease to be 
humbly thankful for the blessings with which, 
during the last few months of trial and fam- 
ily sickness, my path has been interspersed, 
and my spirit borne up. Truly these events 
seem like important links in the chain by 
which our compassionate Saviour would draw 
us to Himself. Our cherub child, the flower 
of the flock, has been transplanted to a heav- 
enly garden, and thither I trust her dear 
father’s thoughts and mine will often follow.” 

From this period our dear friend was en- 
abled to realize in its fulness the great priv- 
ilege of the Christian, that of drawing near 
to God through our dear Redeemer, and 
pouring out to Him our wants and sorrows. 
She says that, before this time, she had often 
restrained prayer from a feeling of coldness 
and unworthiness, but that now she felt that 
this had been a mistake, and that we are in- 
vited, just as we are, to “ask, that we may re- 
ceive.” Faith in a loving Saviour, and obe- 
dience to His commands, through the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, was her only hope for her- 
self, and for the regeneration of the world. 
Two passages of Scripture in particular she 
often referred to. “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled,” and the words of our Lord, 
“Whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, 
and mother.” 

In 1848 the family removed to Dublin, 
and in that city and its neighborhood her 
remaining years were spent. 

(To be concluded.) 

“ Every act of child-like obedience to the 
dictates of the Spirit of God prepares the 
way for an increase of light; and where 
Christ manifests Himself, there will be a true 
and saving apprehension of religion.” — Chal- 
mers, 
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Extracts from the Second Annnal Report of the | 

Bureau of Statistics of Labor of Massachusetts. 

EDUCATION IN RELATION TO STRIKES. 

The best educated workmen, and those for 
whom means of intellectual improvement are 
provided by their employers, are the least 
likely to be engaged instrikes. “The further 
you recede from a condition wherein educa- 
tional culture and refinement have generated 
a rigid self-control, which keeps all passionate 
outburst under check, the nearer you approach 
to its opposite—a condition of ignorance, 
coarseness, and even barbarism, the pitiable 
subjects of which know but one means of 
rectifying wrong, and that means is sudden 
and effective violence.” In England, where 
strikes are more frequent and violent than in 
any other part of the world, the masses of the 
working people are, as John Forster, one of 
England’s leading authors, declares, “the 
worst educated people of any nation in Eu- 
rope.” “From the reports of the Parliament- 
ary Commission upon the subject of trades 
unions, we learn that those trades from which 
personal violence emanated, were the very 
lowest in education—almost brutes in their 
ignorance.” “ With such a class of men, 
brute force is the natural and only method of 
redress for real or supposed injury.” “ This 
propensity to violence, only education can 
control and overcome.” “English writers 


speak of the ‘dangerous classes’ of England. 
Would there have been such cla:ses had Eng- 
land been faithful to the duty it owed to all 
its classes, of educating all? Are there any 
such classes among the school taught work- 


men of Massachusetts? And has not the 
school-house made them to differ?” “ Edu- 
cation will secure better thoughts and wiser 
remedies. The school-house is better than 
the jail; prevention is wiser than cure. Had 
England encouraged and aided, by appro- 
priate legislation, the educational and ma- 
terial advance of its industrial classes, neither 
trades unions nor strikes had been the neces- 
sities of the workmen.” (Pp. 28-31.) 

In this country strikes have occurred prin- 
cipally in places where there are “no free 
lectures for the working people, no libraries 
or places of instruction or amusement, nor 
anything having any reference to the moral 
and intellectual growth of the operatives.” 
(Pp. 62, 461, 464.) The testimony of an 
operative is: “I know that when there is 
any trouble between employer and employees, 
it is not the most intelligent men among the 
workmen who agitate and foment trouble.” 


(P. 608.) 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AS AFFECTED BY REDUCTION IN 
HOURS OF LABOR. 

Where the hours of labor have been reduced, 

it has been fully proved that “ opportunities 

given are opportunities improved.” (P. 566.) 
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“ Eight-hour workmen lose little time, im- 
prove their minds by reading and study, and 
are more disposed to investigate and think 
for themselves. They attend. lectures, where 
men employed a longer time prefer lighter 
amusements, being too tired for mental appli- 
cation.” (P. 594.) 

“ Lessened time has enlarged the area and 
the usefulness of the lyceums, and added very 
much to the numbers attending them ; older 
lecturers assuring us that this increase is 
mainly derived from the working classes.” 
(P. 566.) 

“After the adoption of the .ten-hour sys- 
tem (in England), it was surprising to notice 
how drunkenness diminished, and to see 
mechanics’ institutes, reading-rooms, librarics, 
debating societies and evening schools, spring- 
ing up.” (P. 584.) “In England now, on 
the present system of short hours, they have 
mechanics’ institutes in almost every town. 
Members pay one shilling (24 cents) a month. 
They are open every night. There are regu- 
lar classes, and there are libraries.” (P. 480.) 

“It is the glory of the ten-hour men of 
Lancashire, England, that, though sorely 
tried by actual suffering, their higher culture 
and their nobler aims, generated by lessened 
time, gave them a better comprehension of 
the question, and enabled them to prevent 
their government from positive intervention 
in favor of secession and against the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” (P. 566.) 

IMPROVEMENT UPON THE PRESENT 

HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 

“A successful experiment has been made 
with a half-time school at the Indian Orchard 
Mills, Springfield. It is one of the public 
schools of the city, under the supervision of 
its school committee, but is especially set 
apart for the factory children. It was started 
in December, 1868, and was kept up until the 
winter of 1870, with an average attendance 
of thirty scholars, holding a session of three 
hours every afternoon. This system reaches 
a class of children which otherwise must re- 
main in total ignorance. The effect upon 
them is marvellous, as regards morals and 
habits of neatness, and, asa rule, they learn as 
much as children of the same age in full-time 
schools.” (Pp. 494-496.) 

The same has been tried at the Naumkeag 
Mills, Salem, and the testimony is that “ the 
effect of school-training upon the children is 
to make them more lively at their work, and 
more tractable.” (P. 638.) 

With regard to the English half-time 
schools, the following points have been estab- 
lished by the concurrent testimony of all the 
schoolmasters and other witnesses examined. 
The testimony was taken for the Education 
Commission, pursuant to an order in Parlia- 
ment of June 25th, 1861: 
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the children’s capacity of attention in three 
hours, even with intervals of repose.” 

2. “That, where the teaching is anything 
like equal, a manual and industrial occupa- 
tion gives great advantage to the child in the 
acquirement of knowledge,” “ owing to better 
habits of attention.”’ (P. 629.) 

3. “ That the half-time system has given to 
the children of these districts an education 
which they would not have obtained if long 
school hours had been required.” 

4. “That the half-time system might be 

introduced with very great advantage into 
other trades and occupations.” 
5. “That a competent and trained master 
can teach a large number much more effec- 
tively than a small number; i. ¢., meaning 
with the organization of assistants, pupil- 
teachers, &e. (Pp. 637, 638.) 

One teacher testifies: “ When I have had 
to select pupil-teachers, full-three-fourths have 
been taken from the half-timers.”’ (P. 628.) 


—Freedman’s Monitor. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
OUR NEW COMET. 
ITS POSITION AND APPBARANCE. 

The comet that is now visible in the heavens 
was discovered by M. Coggia, of Marseilles, 
on the 17th of April. This comet was first 
seen on this continent by S. W. Burnham, of 
Chicago, about the 30th of May, and was then 
in the constellation of the Giraffe, within 
twenty-one degrees of the north pole. The 
comet is now visible to the naked eye, and is 
situated, at 1 o’clock in the morning, directly 
beneath the Polar star, at a distance from it 
of about twenty-five degrees, or about midway 
between it and the horizon. With the aid of 
an opera-giass it can be easily seen as a hazy, 
nebulous mass, with a bright point on one 
side. It is at present moving toward the 
earth, and is now visible all night, but will 
soon ‘be visible only in the early part of the 
evening, setting in the northwest. It will be 
brightest on the evening of August 3d, when 
it will be 245 times as bright as at the time 
of discovery, while at present it is only about 
six times as luminous. It will then be about 
five degrees from Denabola, the brightest star 
in Leo, and, as the moon will be absent, it 
will be subjected to spectroscopic analysis, 
under circumstances more favorable than may 
occur again for many years. 

Until the elements of a comet’s orbit have 
been determined nothing can be known of its 
movements, and the calculations involved in 
this task are almost inconceivable and require 
the minutest accuracy. The question as to 
whether the nucleus of a comet is a solid body 
has often been discussed, says the New York 
Times, but no definite conclusion has been 
reached. The passage of the nucleus of a 





1. ‘ That a master can completely exhaust 
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comet over a star would aid in solving this 
problem, but no instance of the actual occur- 
rence of such a phenomenon has ever been 
satisfactorily established. Newton was of the 
opinion that the nuclei of comets must neces- 
sarily be solid bodies, otherwise they would in 
many cases be dissipated by the intense heat 
to which they are subjected on their passage 
of the Sail, 

certain that their masses must be very incon- 
siderable, from the fact that they produce no 
sensible derangement in the motions of the 


Whether solid or not, it is 


lanets, however near they approach them. 
The heat which comets undergo in their pas- 


sage through the perihelion is almost incon- 
ceivable. The comet of 1843 passed at the 


perihelion distance of 47,500 miles, that of 
1680 at the distance of 570,000, and the comet 


of 1689 at the distance of 1,900,000 miles 


from the sun. Newton found by calculation 
that the comet of 1680, on its passage of the 
perihelion, was subjected to a heat 2,000 
times greater than that of red-hot iron. The 


great comet of 1843, which approached nearer 


to the sun that any ‘other recorded in history, 
must have been exposed to a heat of still 


greater intensity. 


The tail of a comet sometimes attains an 


enormous length. The train of the comet of 


1680 was 96,000,000 miles long; that of the 
comet of 1811 was 100,000,000 miles in length ; 
the comet of 1843 had a train of 150,000,000 
miles, and that of Donati’s comet in 1858 was 
about 50,000,000 miles in length. The de- 
velopment of the tail when a comet is advane- 
ing toward the perihelion, affords a strikin 
instance of the wonderful influence comdal 
upon it by the sun, although the mode in 
which it is exerted continues to be involved 
in great mystery. In the comet of 1858, on 
August 29th, the length of the tail was two 
degrees, or 14,000,000 miles. On October 
10th, it was sixty degrees, or 51,000,000 miles. 
The orbits of comets vary in their lengths. 
The orbit of Encke’s comet is contained with- 
in that of the planet Jupiter, while the orbit 
of Whalley’s comet extends far beyond that 
of Neptune. Donati’s comet revolves in a 
elliptical orbit, with a period of about 2,000 
years. The comet of 1811 has a period of 
3,065 years, subject to an uncertainty of 
forty-three years. The aphelion distance of 
this comet is fourteen times that of Neptune, 
or about 40,121,000,000 miles. 


Tae Founraty Heap. —Jedge Aldrich, 
of the Superior Court of Boston, states that 
seven eighths of the criminal! cases tried be- 


fore him had their foundation in the use of 


intoxicating liquors. In his opinion it would 
be as easy to attempt to dam up the Missis- 


sippi at its mouth as to check the progress of 
crime while the sale of liquor was unrestricted. 
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POWER OF MEMORY IN BEES. 

Illustrations drawn from experiments or 
observations made upon animals lower than 
ourselves in the scale of life must always pos 
sess great interest. That impressions received 
by us in early life are more permanent than 
those made in after years, and that the mem- 
ory of the old is less retentive in the recep- 
tion of new impressions than is that of chil- 
dren, are circumstances univerzally acknowl- 
edged. On October 29, 1873, I removed a 
hive of bees in my garden, after it was quite 
dark, for a distance of twelve yards from the 
place in which it had stood for several months ; 
and between its original situation and the 
new one there was a bushy evergreen tree, so 
that all sight of its former place was ob 
s ructed to a person looking from the new 
situation of the hive. 

Notwithstanding this change, the bees, 
every day, flew to the locality where they 
formerly lived, and continued flying around 
the site of what had been their home, until, 
as night came on, they, many of them, sank 
upon the grass exhausted and chilled by the 
cold. Numbers, however, returned alive to 
their new position, after having looked in 
vain for their hive in its old place. Atnight 
I picked the exhausted bees up, and, having 
restored warmth to them, (by leaving them 
for a time upon my coat-sleeve), I returned 
them to their companions. 

Here was‘an illustration that the faculty of 
memory was superior to that of observation ; 
but that was notall. Nearly every bee which 
I picked up during the twenty-three days 
through which this effort of memory lasted, 
was an old one ; as was easily deduced from 
observing the worn edges of the wings: show- 
ing that, whilst the young insects were quick 
in receiving new imprezsions, and in correct- 
ing errors, the nervous system of the old 
bees continued acting in the direction which 
early habit had affected. Joun Torna. 


How To CARRY ON WAR HUMANELY is ex- 
ercising several of the nations of Europe just 
now. Russia takes the initiative, and the 
subject was before the British Parliament on 
Thursday. But why not go a little further 
back, and, instead of considering the means 
of preventing the barbarities of war, take up 
the question put before them since the success 
of the Geneva Arbitration, and try to get rid 
of war itself, the prolific cause of those bar- 
barities, or at least to lessen the number of 
them, according to the example set by the 
United States and Great Britain? The ab- 
surdity involved in this whole business is 
enormous. Nations vie with each other in 
seeking to invent the most destructive wea- 
pons—those which will kill and wound most 
and farthest off—and then vie with each 
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other in seeking humane devices to amelio- 
rate the sufferings of the wounded and to pay 
respect to the dead! The vital principle of 
war is to inflict the greatest possible amount 
of injury, destruction and death upon “the 
enemy ”’—and the problem now before these 
European nations is how to inflict this injury, 
death and destruction in the most humane 
manner ! 

It would be quite as easy to enforce the 
principle of peaceful arbitration as to enforce a 
code to humanize slaughter and destruction. 
Either will have to rest on the honor of 
nations.— Pub. Ledger. 


From The Wayside. 
BERLIN SCHOOLS, 
Beruix, May 16th, 1874. 

Dear Children :—The schools of North Ger- 
many have long been famous for the thorough- 
ness of their discipline and instruction, and 
having been much interested in visiting them 
here and in Leipsic, during the last few weeks, 
I will give you a little account of them; for 
in our efforts to make our American schools 
the best in the world, we must learn all we 
can from those of other countries. 

The first thing a stranger is likely to ob- 
serve on entering a school-room in Germany 
is the perfect good order and the earnest at- 
tention to the work in hand, on the part of 
both teacher and pupils. The German char 
acter is robust and demonstrative, and it is 
grand to see so much energy and enthusiasm 
thrown into the work of instruction. In an- 
swer to the question how they maintained 
such perfect discipline, one of the teachers re- 

lied that the plan was to manage it indirect- 
ly by keeping the pupils so much interested 
in their work that they shall find no time for 
anything else. This is no doubt the grand 
secret of school government. You know how 
quickly and pleasantly the time passes when 
the mind is earnestly employed, and in the 
German schools every moment is thus occu- 
pied, and there is, besides, a kind of soldierly 
drill about everything ; the voice of the 
teacher ringing out stern and clear, as he 
walks about with never a book in hand, and 
every command is obeyed with military 
promptness. 

The pupils in the public schools are divided 
into classes of some thirty or forty each, and 
they sit not in large assembly rooms, where 
some are studying while others are reciting, 
but each room is arranged for a single class, 
all having the same recitation, the lessons 
being prepared at home; in fact, there is no 
studying at all in school, except what is in- 
cluded in the recitations, and almost the 
only books seen are those in which the pupils 
write their exercises. The instruction is to a 
very great extent oral, the children from their 
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first entrance in school being trained to give 
close attention to it, and as soon as they begin 
to write, they have a note-book for almost 
every study, these written exercises being kept 
with great care and neatness, and often ex- 
amined by the teacher. This is indeed one 
of the best features of the German schools, 
and its effect is seen in the ease and rapidity 
with which the students in the universities 
note down the lectures of the professors, for 
there all the instruction is by lectures. 

Another striking feature of the instruction 
here is its objective character. You know 
what object teaching is, and the Germans ap- 
ply it not only to primary schools, but, wher- 
ever the subject admits of it, to every grade. 
The schools are well supplied with objects 
and apparatus. 

Many of the excellent features of these 
schools result from the manner in which they 
are organized. The teachers seldom change 
their places or engage in any other employ- 
ment. Their salaries are moderate, but when 
they become too old or infirm to teach, they 
receive a pension from the government dur- 
ing life. Many teach from thirty to forty 
years without interruption, excepting the 
usual vacations, and do not appear at all ex- 
hausted or overworked. Each teacher has 
his special department of instruction, and be- 
comes, by long practice, so familiar with it 
that he finds much leisure out of school for 
recreation, and not being at all worried by 
matters of school discipline, he is able to pre- 
serve good health during many years of ser- 
vice. 

With regard to the health of the pupils, 
great care is taken. The school-rooms are 
well lighted and well ventilated, and physical 
culture is provided for by regular and syste- 
matic gymnastic exercises under professional 
teachers in this department. Much of the 
instruction is also of a highly moral and _re- 
ligious character, the aim being the thorough 
and uniform development of every faculty 
both of body and mind. It is this complete- 
ness of her educational system, that has 
placed Germany at the head of the nations 
of Europe. If what I have thus written has 
been only praise, it is because I have not 
been able to find anything to condemn. But 
the German teachers themselves think there 
is room for further improvement, and are 
striving for it with a noble enthusiasm. Let 
us rejoice in their success, and, without envy 
or prejudice, learn from them, as they are 
willing to learn from us, wherever there may 
be occasion for it. Truly your friend, 


F. B. 





“ CHARACTER is more eloquent than rhet- 
oric. What a man is always has more weight 
than what he says.” 














“ LET GOD RULE THE PRESENT.” 
Oliver Cromwell’s Secretary was dispatched 


on some important business to the Continent. 
He stayed one night at a sea-port town, and 
tossed on his bed, unable to sleep. 


According to old custom, a servant slept in 


his room, and on this occasion, soundly 
enough. ‘The secretary at lepgth waked the 
man, who asked how it was his master could 
not rest. 


“T am so afraid anything should go wrong 


with the embassy,” was the reply. 


“ Master,” said the valet, “ may I ask you 


a question or two?” 


”? 


“To be sure,” answered the envoy. 
“Did God rule the world before we were 


born ?” 


“ Most assuredly He did.” 

‘“* And will He rule it after we are dead ?” 
“ Certainly He will.” 

“Then, master, why not let Him rule the 


present too?’ 


The secretary’s faith was stirred, peace was 


the result, and in a few minutes both he and 
his servant were in a sound slumber. 


—ee — 


Selected for Friends’ Review. 
IN HEAVEN TWILL SWEETER BE. 


God's earth is fair and beautiful, 
When from its sinful paths we flee; 

Bat there’s a land where comes no blight, 
That when we've gained—’twill sweeter be. 


His glory speaks from mountain top, 
From lowly vale, and rolling sea; 
But when we view His hallowed light, 

In heaven above—’twill sweeter be. 


We love to meet in solemn prayer, 
Dear Lord, below to worship Thee ; 
But in Thy glorious church above, 
To praise Thee there—’twill sweeter be. 


We joy when sinners vile repent, 
And through Thy mercy are set free; 
But when we meet them ’round the throne 
With harps of gold*—’twill sweeter be. 


The Christian’s bark may safely glide, 
Adown life’s ever-solemn sea; 

But when we reach the farther side 
Where Jesus is—’twill sweeter be. 


————_—_.45-— 





FORGIVENESS, 

My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 

Abused ; its kindness answered with foul wrong: 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow-man, 

One summer Sabbath-day I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial-place ; 

When, pondering how all human love and hate 

Find one sad level—and how, soon or late, 

Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meeken’d face 

And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green threshold of one common grave, 

Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling, / forgave! 
WHITTIER. 
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BSUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—European dates are to the 
7th inst. 

Great Britain.—The resolution in favor of 
“home rule” in Ireland, was further discussed in 
the House of Commons on the 2d. On the two oc- 
casions, it was opposed by several members of both 
parties, including the Premier, Disraeli, and was 
formally rejected by 458 nays to61 yeas. On the 
3d, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Derby stated, 
in reply to inquiries whether Great Britain would 
be represented in the Brussels Congress, that the 
government had deferred to the latest moment its 
answer to the invitation to participate, and had 
given no particular encouragement to the project ; 
but as all the great European powers had consented 
to take part in a Congress which aimed at the miti- 
gation of suffering, it was thought that an uncon- 
dit onal refusal would be liable to misrepresentation, 
and therefore the government had decided to ac- 
cept the invitation, stipulating that England should 
not be required to discuss the rules of international 
law governing tbe relations of belligerents, or 
undertake a new engagement in regard to the gen- 
eral principles. The scope of the Congress did not 
include matters relating to maritime warfare. 


France.—The Count de Chambord bas issued a 
manifesto, reaffirming his claim to the throne, but 
repelling the idea that he places royal power above 
the laws; declaring that the French Christian mon- 
archy is a limited monarchy in its very essence, and 
that it admits of two Chambers, one nominated by 
the King and the other elected by the nation. He 
wishes the representatives of the nation to be vigi- 
lant auxiliaries for the examination of questions 
submitted to them, but he would not have barren 
parliamentary struggles, from which the sovereign 
often issues powerless or weakened. The journal 


which first published this manifesto was suspended 
for a fortnight by the government. This suspension 
was made a subject of inquiry in the Assembly on 
the 4th, and the Minister of the Interior admitted 
that it was partly because the paper had attacked 


’ 


the ‘‘Septennate,” (the seven years’ government of 
MacMahon) and partly because it published Cham- 
bord’s manifesto. On account of this suspension, 
formal notice was given that an “interpellation ”’ 
would be submitted, and the 7th was fixed for its 
discussion. It was expected that the Legitimists 
would make an effort at that time to unseat the 
Ministry, arranging for support from one of the 
other parties in the Chamber, by choosing some 
other ostensible ground of attack. On the’ 7th, 
however, the interpellation was postponed to the 
next day. The Assembly passed the municipal 
electoral bill. The Committee of Thirty has rejec- 
ted the monarchical proposition submitted to the 
Chamber a few weeks since, and which the Assem- 
bly, after once refusing to do so, had finally referred 
to that Committee. 

A sub-committee of the Committee of Thirty has 
drawn up a new constitutional bill, which provides 
for the*continuance of the title of President of the 
Republic ; for the organization of a purely personal 
“ Septennate,” to terminate with the expiration of 
President MacMabon’s term, or sooner, in case of his 
death or resignation. No provision is made for a 
successor, and the object of the omission is supposed 
to be to leave an opportunity for a possible restora- 
tion of the monarchy, at the end of the “Septen- 
nate.” 


Spain.—The national troops are said to be forti- 
fying the line of posts planned by the late General 
Concha, in Navarre, designed to confine the Carlists 
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within a territory very limited in resources. The 
garrison of Bilbao, having been much weakened by 
dispatching reinforcements to the national army, has 
withdrawn from its positions outside of the town, 
and these were immediately occupied by the Carlists. 
Safitander is also reported to be threatened. 


Inp1a.—Reports from all the districts where the 
famine has prevailed in India are very favorable. 
The crops are promising. The number of persons 
employed on the public relief works has diminished 
to 250,000, and only 400,000 persons are now fed by 
the government. 


Domestic.—The public debt statement for the lst 
inst., showed a reduction during the last month of 
$2,180,196.94, the total debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, being $2,143,088,241.16. 

Eugene Hale, who was offered the position of 
Postmaster General by the President, and was 
understood to have accepted it, finally decided to 
decline it, on the ground, it is said, of impaired 
health. Marshall Jewell, ex-Governor of Connec- 
ticut, and at present U. S. Minister to Russia, was 
then selected, and the appointment tendered to him 
by telegrapb. He accepted it, and will return home 
as soon as possible, to enter upon its duties. The 
First Assistant in the Department, Marshall, 
has been appointed to occupy the position until the 
arrival of Gov. Jewell. 


The Secretary of the Interior has appointed as 
members of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
to fill the vacancies recently made by resignations, 
Theron R. Butler, of New York, Gen. H. H. Sibley, 
of St. Paul, Minn., who commanded an expedition 
against the Sioux in 1862, and Clinton B. Fiske, of 
St. Louis. These appointments make the number 
of members seven, leaving three vacancies, which 
it is expected the Secretary will soon fill. 

The Coroner’s jury which has investigated the 
disaster of the breaking of the reservoir on Mill 
river, near Northampton, Mass., has rendered a ver- 
dict, censuring the Legislature for inadequate 
and defective legislation on the subject of reser- 
voirs ; the mill-owners for parsimonious disre- 
gard of life and property; the engineers who had 
charge of the construction of the dam, for ambig- 
uous and insufficient specifications; the contract- 
ors for manifest delinquencies and want of thor- 
oughbness in their work; and the county commis- 
sioners for accepting a dam so shabbily built, when 
they had the power to order itg entire reconstruc- 
tion. 

Un the 4th inst., the bridge over the Mississippi, 
at St. Louis; was formally opened to public use. It 
comprises both a railroad and carriaze road, the 
former being under the latter. There are three 
arches of iron and steel, two of 502 and one of 520 
feet span, supported on immense stone piers based 
on the rock. The foundations of these piers are 
respectively 36, 78, 92 and 110 feet below the ordi- 
nary level of the water. The total length over the 
top, including the elevated approaches, is 4,414 
feet. Atits lowest point, it is 50 feet above high- 
water mark, and at present the roadway is between 
90 and 100 feet above the water. On the St. Louis 
side, the railroad enters a tunnel, while on the east- 
ern approach it descends gradually to the level ot 
the country. On the same day, the new bridge over 
the Schuylkill river in Philadelphia, within the 
limits of Fairmount Park, was also opened. This 
bridge is of iron, resting on stone piers, with stone 
roadway, and is 1,000 feet long and 100 feet wide, 
being the widest bridge in the world. The nearest 
approach to it in this respect is found in West- 
minster and Blackfriars bridges in London, the for- 
mer being 85 feet wide, the latter 75 feet wide. 





